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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



XIII, 



MR. GEORGE HOLME, of Bradford, is not the manufacturer 
of the large collection of beautiful works he exhibits : they 
are productions made for him by the long-renowned artisans of 



Benares. They are chased brass-work, elaborately wrought, where 
time is of little value. They are produced from the instructions of 
Mr. Holme, under the supervision of his representatives, and made 






exclusively for him. All the designs are varied, no two being alike. 
In the best sense of the term he is, therefore, the manufacturer 



It will be seen, from the few examples we give, that they are of 
admirable forms, and very beautifully decorated. 




ENAMELLED WORK.— {Continued) 

There is no essential difference between painting in enamel on 
metal and on china. China and faience decoration, however, is 

211 



not always enamel painting ; the most ordinary sort of china and 
earthenware painting is what is called " under-glaze painting," or 
sous couverture, in which the colours are not vitrified, but burned 
in at a low heat, and covered afterwards with a transparent glaze, 
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The time-honoured institution at Sevres — the glory of 
Paris and the pride of France— summoned all its resources 




pared with those of the present, and certainly to the disadvantage of 




the "show" in 1878. Yet the Vases prepared and painted at the 



to the aid of the Republic, as it had done to the Monarchy 
and the Empire. But of a surety, if it possessed, it did 





not put forth, the energies it had shown in preceding j 

exhibitions. Its achievements of the past will be com- j works of the Republic are admirable as examples of ceramic art. 



which is vitrified in the furnace, and at once gives brilliancy to the 
colours beneath, and preserves them. For enamelled work the 
vase or other object is first glazed, and the colours themselves con- 
tain sufficient flux or glaze to become vitrified, and bear an im- 
mense degree of heat. The majolica colours, which are similar to 



those employed by Bernard Palissy, are enamels or coloured glazes, 
but they do not require, and will not bear, the amount of heat ap- 
plied to true enamels. In enamelling porcelain, majolica, or other 
faience, the design is sketched or traced on the ware, and the co- 
lours laid on with the camel-hair pencil in the usual way ; but, as 
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Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birmingham and London, 




rank among the most meritorious of British producers of 




Paris, where few English contributors entered an appearance, and 
were conspicuous for the excellence of all their works. Of these we 



! 




give a selection. They are pure and good in design, and of undoubted 



Ecclesiastical Metal Furniture. They were almost alone in 




merit in manufacture. In the latter quality, if not in the former, 
they compete advantageously with the best produce of France! 



the body of the colour is of good consistency, it can be laid on in 
relief, and, when burned in, is highly effective, and this effect is 
often enhanced by indenting the outline. In this way an admi- 
rable imitation of cloisonni enamelling is produced on porcelain or 
faience. 

Enamelling on glass presents marked differences from the pre- 
ceding. The heat applied to a china vase or other object would 



reduce one of glass to an unsightly lump ; the enamels used for 
glass must, then, necessarily " run " or vitrify at a lower heat than 
the body of the object itself: the margin is not, however, great, as 
may be seen by the frequent distortion of enamelled glass. Sub- 
jects are absolutely painted on the glass in enamel colours, and 
burned in, specimens of which kind of work may be seen in old 
Venetian and other glass, and in the Bohemian glass of the pre- 
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We engrave a Grand Pedal Harmonium manufactured and I use in small churches or chapels, students' organ practice, or 
exhibited by Mr. Gilbert L. Bauer, of London. This instru- ] as a substitute for the real organ in opera or drama on the stage, 
ment is intended to represent the pipe organ as nearly as con- 
sistent with the use of vibrating tongues, and is constructed for 




The relative position of the keys and pedals has been carefully 
scaled after that of the pipe organ, and the mechanism affecting 



sent clay. But the decoration of glass more often consists in the 
attachment or insertion of threads or small figures in coloured 
glass in a melting state to the body of the object in hand while in 
a partially plastic condition. The lamps seen in Arab mosques, in 
Spanish churches, but still more often in museums and collections, 
formed of green glass, and decorated in brilliant and varied colours, 
are much admired, but their mode of fabrication had been entirely 
lost, and was rediscovered and revived with great skill by AT. Bro- 
card, of Paris, who has not only succeeded in reproducing objects 
of Arab origin, but in adapting the system to modern artistic taste. 



the manual and pedal couplers is extremely simple. It is a beau- 
tiful example of Art manufacture, being designed with great judg- 
ment and taste, as well as a valuable specimen of wood carving, 
and it is well entitled to the high honour it obtained in Paris. 

Many other glass-manufacturers have since produced similar work. 
The methods employed are not made known, but it is evident, on 
inspection, that a mixed system is adopted ; in many instances 
there are what may be described as washes of enamel colour vitri- 
fied on the glass, while more usually the ornamentation is attached 
in the form of coloured glass. The ornamentation on the Arabian 
vessels is curiously primitive ; the old Venetian is much the same, 
but both are delightful to the eye. The most delicate application 
of this method of decoration that we have seen is that of Messrs. 
James Powell and Sons, of London, who around wineglasses as 
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The engravings on this page are selected from the very large 
collection of Paintings on Porcelain exhibited by Messrs. Howell 
and James, of London. They are chiefly the works of ama- 
teurs, sent in response 



to the offer of prizes in competition ; but many of them would 
do credit to the most accomplished professors of the art. It 
was a happy idea, that which directed the attention of ladies 
to an employment at 




once pleasant and remu- 
nerative, giving, or ra- 
ther extending, occupation for women — a social requirement 
universally admitted. We engrave on this page five of the works. 



Nos. and 3 , two plaques 
by Miss Kelly, were pur- 
chased by the Prince of Wales ; No. 2 is by Mrs. Nesbitt, some 
of whose works her Majesty has commissioned ; No. 4 is by Mrs. 




Sparkes, also purchased by the Prince of Wales ; and No. 5 
is a portrait of Lady Eva Greville, by her mother, the Countess 



thin almost as a soap-bubble and as brilliant as rock-crystal have 
succeeded in placing, with the greatest precision, pale-blue glass 
threads almost as fine as hairs. The same kind of ornamentation 
is also applied to water-carafes and other articles. 

All that is said above relates to decorating the surface of metal, 
porcelain, or glass, by means of painting or attaching enamel co- 
lours or glasses. We now arrive at another kind, that of incised 
enamelling. 



of Warwick, to which was awarded the Gold Medal presented 
by her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of Germany. 



Incised enamelling consists in engraving or cutting out letters 
or ornaments in metal, and filling the hollows with enamel, just as 
a name is cut in a brass plate, and filled in with black or red seal- 
ing-wax, or other like composition, the essential difference being 
that enamelled work is passed through the furnace, and the colours 
become converted into glass, or vitrified. This kind of enamelling 
has always been in use in goldsmiths' and jewellers' work, and 
produces very pleasing contrasts ; but little Art had been employed 
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We represent on this page some of the Jewels of gold, the pro- 
ductions of the renowned artist-manufacturer Castellani, of 
Rome, whose name is known and honoured throughout the 




world. These are not absolute copies from the antique, although 
it is easy to note the source of inspiration. They are of pure 






Signor Castellani ; he has delved up suggestions from rich 
mines hidden for ages, and given lessons to living workers — 




taught by teachers who were dust thirty centuries ago. The 
Exhibition was enriched by this goldsmith of the existing epoch. 



gold, unaided by jewels, and owe their value to fine and true 
Art. The jewellers of all countries are largely indebted to 



with it of late, until the revival of a taste for that of our forefa- 
thers, known generally as mediaeval, by the energy and ability of a 
few men, raised up a new school of Art manufacture. Since the 
time of the late Welby Pugin metal-workers have applied incised 
enamelling to the decoration of church plate, memorial tablets, and 
other articles, with much ability and success, and this has led to 
the application of similar enamelling to many other objects. Where 
this or any other kind of enamelling originated is not, and is never 
likely to be, known. Dr. Birdwood, in his interesting handbook 
to the Indian section of the Exhibition, adopts the idea that it is 



A Vase of very great merit and beauty, in bronze, the work 
of Alessandro Nelli, of Rome, fitly accompanies the jewels 
of Castellani ; for both are prominent artists of the " Eternal 
City." The figures that surround the vase are models of per- 



\ ! 



\ I 




fection in form— Cupids in various attitudes, dancing in joyous 
and innocent glee. Italy largely contributed such productions ; 
they are of much Art value, the works of true sculptors, whose 
studies are formed by the great old masters in the divine art. 



probably a Turanian art. Whether it was first carried to China 
or India is not known. The Indian work is cut out, champ-leve, 
in gold, and the hollows thus produced filled in with transparent 
enamels, whereas the incised work of other countries is effected 
with opaque enamels. The Indians have carried enamelling of 
this kind to extraordinary perfection ; it is practised in all parts of 
the country, but the most famous enamels are those of Jeypore. 

The cloisonni method remains to be noticed : it is a curious pro- 
cess, and when or where it was invented is unknown, but it is 
certainly very ancient — perhaps as old as the incised or champ-levi 
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The Marquis Ginori-Lisci is the proprietor of the most im- 
portant ceramic manufactory of Italy. His productions are known 



everywhere for their richness and taste both of colour and design, 
and his supremacy has been always acknowledged by the juries of 




the International Exhibitions. The lower three engravings show 
some pieces of a rich Table-Service in porcelain, painted and deco- 



rated in the style of the past century, 
goric, and represent the Seasons, &c. 



The Statuettes are alle- 
The height of these ob- 




jects vary from two and a half to three feet. The upper three 
represent a Clock and Candelabra. The work is so exquisitely 



fine and minute, and the style so excellent, as to recall the old 
Ginori's manufacture. 



method. The manner of proceeding is as follows : The design 
being drawn on paper or other substance, thin and narrow ribbons 
of copper, well annealed, so as to be perfectly flexible, are bent to 
the various lines of the work, and fixed on the paper by means of 
gum or other substance. When a convenient quantity is finished 
it is placed in its position on the metal vase or other object to be 
incrusted, and filings of solder with flux being applied, the solder- 
ing is completed- by means of the blowpipe. The' operation pre- 
sents no difficulty on a plain surface, but the task of covering an 
immense incense-burner, say four or five feet high,' with lid, han- 



dles, and feet presenting all kinds of curves, regular and irregular, 
must be long and tedious. Again, we see necklaces with cloisomii 
beads running from a quarter to half an inch in diameter. The 
attaching of the cloisons — partitions — to such small spherical 
bodies must require considerable skill ; but the Oriental artist is 
patience personified. When the cells are all prepared to receive 
the enamel, this is filled in in a pasty state with brushes according 
to the design, those colours which require most firing being put in 
first, as in the case of porcelain decoration described above. When 
withdrawn from the furnace some of the cells will be full, some half 
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The Clock and Candelabrum here given are from the establish- 
ment of M. Albinet, Parisian bronzist. They are of the usual 
order of merit. 



We give below a specimen of wood-carving from the exhibit of 
Messrs. James Shoolbred and Co., of London, whose artistic 
furniture is well known. 




full, others riddled with air-holes ; all the vacancies have to be filled 
up and the work "fired " again, and this has to be repeated until 
the cells are quite full. This is not effected, in complicated cases, 
without the object under hand passing through the furnace from 



sixteen to sometimes as many as thirty times. The firing finished, 
and the enamel thoroughly cold, the whole surface is rubbed down 
with pumice-stone and water, and then polished, and the visible 
edges of the doisons gilt. 



